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Soybeans—The Crop of the Future 


Soybeans as a crop are new to the United States. For 
centuries they have been grown for food in the Orient— 
especially in China—but they did not begin to be culti- 
vated in this country until almost the beginning of the 
present century. As early as 1804 this bean was grown 
in the United States, but mainly as a botanical curiosity. 
In the 90’s various state agencies were experimenting 
with soybeans, and in 1898 the Department of Agriculture 
began to introduce Manchurian varieties; to date, more 
than 10,000 samples have been brought from Asiatic lands. 
The first record of soybeans at the Illinois Experimental 
Station was for the year 1897, but a few farmers in the 
State were already growing the crop. 

Not until after World War I did soybeans become a 
major crop in the United States. In the past twenty years 
they have become so important that a soybean futures 
market has been established in Chicago. From 4.9 million 
bushels in 1925, production increased to 196 million bushels 
in 1943, 70.6 million bushels being produced in Illinois. 
Enthusiasts may well point to this as the “wonder crop” 
and the “miracle bean.” 

Several reasons may be advanced for the rapid expan- 
sion of soybean production in this country. Research, 
both private and governmental, has discovered new indus- 
trial uses for soybeans and thus greatly increased the 
market for them. The United States Department of 
Agriculture maintains a regional soybean research labo- 
ratory on the campus of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana. Soybeans are one of the crops now being studied 
at the United States Northern Regional Laboratory at 
Peoria. 

Various agricultural experiment organizations have 
taken an active part in developing new and improved 
varieties of soybeans and in encouraging farmers to grow 
them. Outstanding in this respect has been the work of 
the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, which has 
made this State a leader in soybean production. The 
lllini bean, developed by this Station, is the principal 
variety grown in central Illinois; other strains have been 
developed which are adapted to growing conditions in the 
northern and southern regions of the State. A new bean, 
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the Lincoln, has recently been brought out, which not only 
produces, on the average, 5 more bushels per acre but 
also has a higher oil content than other varieties, an 
important advantage for industrial use. 

Soybean oil has a vast and expanding industrial mar- 
ket, developed since 1920. By 1934, 21 million pounds of 
this oil-were going to food and industrial uses. The oil 
has recently been put to use in paints, in combination with 
linseed oil. Some other industrial products of which it is 
a component are varnish, enamel, soap, printing inks, and 
linoleum. For use as food, the oil is made into substitutes 
for butter or lard, edible and salad oils. Because the im- 
portation of such foreign oils as tung and olive has been 
greatly restricted by the war, demand for soybean oil as a 
substitute has greatly increased. A valuable by-product is 
soybean oil meal, which is excellent for livestock feed. 

Plastics and fabrics made from soybeans provide two 
illustrations of the synthetic products which are becoming 
a commonplace of modern life. For some time, the steer- 
ing wheels, gearshift knobs and instrument boards of 
certain automobiles have been made of soybean plastic. It 
has been predicted that this plastic will be used in the 
future in the construction of entire automobile bodies, air- 
plane fuselages, and even buildings. Soybean fiber is a 
later development and is now manufactured commercially 
by only one company; however, it is expected to be an 
important postwar textile. The fiber has about 70 per 
cent the strength of natural wool, over which it has a 
decided price advantage. 

Strange to say, soybeans are not yet widely used for 
food in this country, as they are in the Orient. Efforts 
are being made to perfect edible varieties and make them 
available for the home garden. The beans, rich in protein, 
fat, calcium, and iron and a good source of Vitamins A, 
B, and G, provide an ideal meat substitute. Soy flour is 
now on the market to be used in combination with white 
flour in baked goods. 

Industrial and agricultural experimentation have thus 
combined to make this State, which pioneered in soybean 
research, the principal producer of a crop which plays 
such an important part at present and seems destined for 
still greater expansion and usefulness after the war. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS— 
NOW AND AFTERWARDS 


For two and a half years the efforts of the nation have 
been devoted to preparations for carrying the war to 
Hitler’s doorstep. Despite all our successes in Africa, the 
Aleutians, the South Pacific, Italy, and so on, the main 
efforts have been directed toward the assault on “fortress 
Europe.” The preparatory stages have been passed, and 
the great battle is on. 

Ever since December, 1941, the efforts to create ma- 
chinery for war far overshadowed every other problem, 
foreign or domestic. It is true that many agencies have 
been set up for regulation or control which in peacetime 
would have enlisted much interest, friendly or hostile. 
In wartime, however, the agencies have functioned and 
their directives have been followed, practically as a matter 
of course, with a minimum of hostility and a maximum of 
cooperation. Every single item of our whole national 
economic structure has functioned on scales never before 
envisaged. The fact that prices and wages—two of the 
most volatile elements in the economic structure—have 
not been allowed to get “out of hand” has provided up to 
date one of the greatest of national insurance policies. 
Despite the shortage of materials and the greater amount 
of money in the hands of buyers, there has been no seri- 
ous lowering of consumption standards. Labor shortages 
have been acute in many areas, yet production of goods 
has continued; farm labor has reached all-time lows, yet 
the sheep were shorn, the corn was planted and harvested, 
and the second largest wheat crop on record is forecast 
for this year. In spite of all the disturbed economic rela- 
tionships caused by war, we have continued to be inor- 
dinately productive. 

The foregoing is a record of which we can well be 
proud. We should soon begin to look at problems which 
the record production of these two and a half years has 
created. Production for living now confronts us. To be 
sure, the war is not over and a long and tortuous road 
lies ahead, but we must consider whether that engine 
which pulled us up the long and difficult hill can also 
be made to help ease us down the other side and then 
pull us along at a good speed on the level. As the war 


begins to show signs of ending on one or both fronts, 
many long-run problems, which approach another war in 
intensity, confront us. The material element now becomes 
the human element and we are not necessarily racing 
against time. 

During the past months and years since Pearl Harbor, 
scientific research in the fields of new commodities has 
been negligible. Yet management has learned its. greatest 
lessons in production of goods. Skills have been lost or 
forgotten in some instances, yet craftsmanship never be- 
fore reached present levels. The “know how” of business 
and industry—one of the few “good” things resulting from 
the war—must never be lost, for its loss would be irrep- 
arable. The productivity of the usable parts of the war 
machines must be preserved to society. The fields which 
yielded record crops must not again blow in dust storms 
over many states. These problems will be very real when 
peace comes, and even before. 

In the critical months which lie ahead, steps must be 
taken to insure national and international peace and pros- 
perity. At least 50 per cent of the basis for peace is and 
must be economic, while for national and international 
prosperity the percentage is much greater. 

It would be a travesty to control prices more or less 
effectively for three years and then pass legislation which 
would be less effective. As yet, it is not certain that the 
new Emergency Price Control Bill, which will terminate 
on June 30, 1945, will effectively control prices or whether 
it carries certain political compromises. In the final an- 
alysis, there can be no compromise with inflation. An ease- 
ment in price control would mean that the present wage 
structures would not hold and that the battle against 
domestic inflation would be lost. 

Small business enterprises, a characteristic American 
institution, must again be recognized and restored in the 
economy. Taxes, deficits, and debts materially retard 
capital formation. Monopolies and special privileges are 
likewise artificial. Equal opportunity must be afforded to 
people to get the commodities and services they require 
and likewise to dispose of their surplus. This requires a 
stable price and monetary structure, a credit based upon 
sincere belief in one another’s willingness and ability to 
play the game. 

After the spectacular victories of war, the problems 
of peace may appear somewhat dull. The “dangers” of 
peace do not seem comparable with those of war, yet we 
should remind ourselves occasionally of the inflation, the 
great business losses, the depression and unemployment 
resulting from the last war—conditions which did not set 
in until two years after the war was ended. These eco- 
nomic troubles were due to the excesses of the postwar 
years 1919 and 1920. The same could again happen here. 

The present challenge, therefore, is not to make ma- 
terial things; it is rather how to make material things 
work. The patriotic fervor engendered by the attack of 
an enemy will not be here as a driving force. The prob- 
lems must be met and solved by people who believe in 
our institutions and in our own ability to make a greater 
America grow from the misery and wreckage of war. 


—_— 


This Bureau has recently published a leaflet entitled 
“Where to Turn for Information,” which lists the most 
basic general sources in various fields. Copies may be 
obtained free on request from the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, 205 Commerce Building, Urbana, 
/llinois. 
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Business is presently confronted with a dilemma which 
interferes with both short-run and long-run plans. While 
military successes have been considerable, it is too early 
to be optimistic to the point of predicting a victory date 
in the European conflict and shaping the future economic 
pattern of business and industry accordingly. Yet, from 
the business standpoint, it is dangerous for a long-run 
policy to neglect the formulation of plans. 

When the European war ends, or even when the end 
is in sight, total production will probably drop sharply. 
The production necessary to carry on the war against 
Japan may be 35 to 50 per cent less than present demands. 
Since about two-thirds of present production capacity is 
devoted to war production, a cutback in war production 
of approximately one-half would mean a drop in the 
present Federal Reserve Index, which is now around 240, 
to approximately 170-180. Production of civilian goods 
can hardly be resumed rapidly enough to absorb a decline 
which might come quickly and sharply. 

Cutbacks have been made in many war industries. 
How fast they come and how far they go will depend on 
tactical changes in the war pattern from now to the end. 
The War Production Board has called for an increased 
production of steel in the next six months of 10 per cent 
to meet war orders, whereas easement is noted in some of 
the less needed materials. Industrial production, which 
reached its peak last October-November, is between three 
and four points under the peak. Factory pay rolls and 


inventories show approximately the same decline. The’ 


plateau area established in the past seven months and the 
peak of November are of little significance except as evi- 
dence that industries have reached maximum output. There 
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has been no significant decline in employment or national 
income, nor any unbalancing of the war economy. 

The spring forecast for crops ts good, despite adverse 
weather in certain areas. The wheat crop is estimated to 
be considerably in excess of 1,000,000,000 bushels. Com- 
modity prices are so stable that they have attracted little 
attention of late. Recently wheat futures, eggs, hogs, lard, 
and potatoes have been selling below ceiling prices because 
of an increased supply of commodities and a surplus of 
so-called “contingency reserves” accumulated by the gov- 
ernment. A further easing of rationimg would increase 
consumption and serve to balance production. In time, 
however, the demand from freed European areas will 
probably absorb every surplus item we can produce. How- 
ever, the threat to prices and price levels, which has been 
so great since 1939, is now less than at any time since 
that year and will probably continue to be so unless 
inflationary legislation is enacted. The total economy is at 
peak performance now. Our problem is to keep it there. 

The national economy is at present in a strong posi- 
tion for sustained production after the war. Even though 
the national debt has reached $190,000,000,000, private 
debts have been greatly reduced in the past four or five 
years. This is especiaily true in agriculture, since farmers 
have reduced the mortgage debt to the lowest figure since 
1917. No longer can the great agricultural states of the 
Middle West be spoken of as the “mortgage belt” as they 
were a few years ago. More money is available in con- 
sumers’ hands than ever before. The combination of de- 
mand plus ability to pay and the equipment with which to 
produce may well be viewed as the necessary comple- 
ments to sustained business. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS — JUNE 


The trend of war production in Illinois has begun to level 
off to a pattern similar to that of national war production. 
This indicates that peak production has been reached and 
probably will not be equaled again for the duration. The 
cutbacks in war contracts, with a resulting decrease in 
employment, have not created any unemployment, for the 
small surplus has been quickly absorbed in other indus- 
tries. Certain areas of the State are still looking for 
added labor supply. Greatest pressure appears to be on 
the transportation facilities, both rail and motor, to handle 
wartime traffic. This pressure may be relieved somewhat by 
an easing in materials for manufacturing new equipment 
and a small increase in the items released to the carriers. 

Considerable interest is evidenced throughout the 
State in planning for the postwar period. Many groups 
and many cities have been able to carry their plans to 
fairly advanced stages for both large and small business, 
public improvements, new businesses, and so on. It must 
be noted, however, that planning for economic progress 
is a continuous process, for change rather than stability is 
the most characteristic thing in our economy. 

The average iron and steel output continued to hold at 
levels of last month while some mills of the Chicago area 
ran in excess of their rated capacity. One large mill in 
the Chicago district has curtailed its production and is 
now in a stand-by condition, while another new mill is 
reported nearly ready to begin full-scale operation. This 
will substantially increase the total output of the area. 
30th coal and petroleum production have increased in the 
past month. 
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Because of a rather consistent decline in the past five 
months, industrial employment is nearly 5 per cent below 
the peak reached in the last quarter of 1943, and stands at 
about the same level as a year ago. In May, employment 
dropped 1 per cent, whereas pay rolls showed a slight in- 
crease. Gross weekly earnings for men in Illinois manu- 
facturing establishments rose to $54.31, the highest figure 
ever recorded for the sample group of reporting estab- 
lishments. 

Illinois crops are off to a good start. The heavy rains 
and floods of a month ago did some damage and retarded 
planting but the loss has been compensated in part by 
restoration of subsoil moisture necessary for winter grains 
and grass crops. Despite certain discouragements of a few 
weeks ago, it appears that Illinois farmers will again pro- 
duce good crops. This will mean sustained cash incomes 
for the agricultural year. 

The Fifth War Loan Drive (begun June 12, and end- 
ing July 8) occupies first place in financial circles this 
month. The quota for the nation is $16 billions and that 
for Illinois, $1,107,000,000, or 6.9 per cent of the national 
total. The goals are larger than for any previous drive. 
Of the Illinois total, $405,000,000 is to be sold to indi- 
viduals and $702,000,000 to corporations. This quota is 25 
per cent more for individuals and 30 per cent more for 
corporations than has been sold in any previous drive. In 
order to reach the goal, much hard work must be done. 
The goal in this, as well as in other drives, provides first, 
means for victory; next, a check to inflation; and finally, 
a saving for future demands—three real bargains. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Percentage changes between May, 1943, and May, 1944, 
in various indicators which measure business activity in 
Illinois are shown in Table I and Chart 1. Building per- 
mit valuations showed the greatest change, increasing 
105.9 per cent. Construction contracts awarded declined 
2.5 per cent. 

The increase of 10.7 per cent in bank debits was more 
significant because it was not stimulated by either war 
bond drives or income tax payments, two conditions which 
have resulted in substantial increases in debits at various 
times in the past year. Ordinary life insurance sales in- 
creased 14.4 per cent, and farm prices 2.7 per cent. 

Coal production increased 27.2 per cent over that 
for May, 1943. Electric power consumption increased 
13.1 per cent, but petroleum production decreased 4.9 
per cent. 

Department store sales, which depend to a certain 
extent upon industrial pay rolls, increased 21.0 per cent, 
whereas there was an increase of 11.7 per cent in total 
industrial pay rolls and of 13.4 per cent in manufacturing 
pay rolls. Manufacturing employment increased 2.4 per 
cent and total industrial employment 0.8 per cent. The cost 
of living in Chicago remained practically the same, show- 
ing a decline of 0.3 per cent. 

When May, 1944, is compared with April, as shown in 
Table I, substantial increases are noted in building per- 
mits, coal production, life insurance sales, and bank 
debits, and a large decrease in construction contracts 
awarded. Small variations occurred in all the other indi- 
cators except farm prices. 














TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 

Percentage Change 

May, 1944, from 
Indicators 

May April 

1943 1944 
ETE Pe Pee +10.7 + 6.9 
reer eee +105.9 +28.4 
es NP ick oder na da aie ate +27.2 + 7.1 
Construction contracts awarded‘. .. — 2.5 —28.7 
Cost of living in Chicago®......... — 0.3 + 0.2 
Department store sales®........... +21.0 + 2.0 
Electric power consumption’.....-. +13.1 — 0.3 
Employment, industry*........... + 0.8 — 1.0 
Employment, manufacturing’. .... . + 2.4 — 1.0 
PP Co sentidicearexssde ss + 2.7 0.0 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®... . +14.4 + 7.1 
is 2.4 ee ere +11.7 + 0.3 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?......... +13.4 + 0.1 
Petroleum production™®........... — 4.9 + 2.8 








‘Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; ‘Illinois 
Department of Labor; Illinois Department of Minesand Minerals; 
‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 
Regional Office; *Bureau of the Census; "Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission; *University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; “State 
Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices in May, 1944, were 0.1 per cent lower 
than in May, 1943. Decreases occurred in foods, 5.0 per 
cent; farm products, 2.2 per cent; hides and leather, 0.7 
per cent; and metals and metal products, 0.1 per cent. 
These decreases were almost counterbalanced, however, by 
increases in chemicals and allied products, 5.2 per cent; 
building materials, 4.7 per cent; fuel and lighting ma- 
terials, 3.0 per cent; house furnishings, 1.6 per cent; 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
May, 1943, to May, 1944 


textile products, 0.4 per cent; and miscellaneous com- 
modities, 1.7 per cent. 

The increase for all commodities over April prices was 
0.1 per cent, and no commodity listed in Table I] showed a 
variation greater than 0.4 per cent. 














TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
May, 1944 
Percentage Change 
Commodity Indexes from 
1926= ‘ 
100 May April 
1943 1944 
All commodities............ 104.0 —0.1 +0.1 
| ee 122.9 —2.2 —0.2 
Dikieg nial a tia Silly ali eimis ae 105.0 —5.0 +0.1 
Hides and leather products....}| 117.0 —0.7 +0.1 
Textile products.............. 97.8 +0.4 0.0 
Fuel and lighting materials... . 83.2 +3.0 +0.2 
Metals and metal products..... 103.7 —0.1 0.0 
Building materials............ 115.7 +4.7 +0.4 
Chemicals and allied products. .| 105.4 +5.2 0.0 
House furnishing goods........ 104.3 +1.6 0.0 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . 93.5 +1.7 0.0 
ST MEDS cnn dedeewessita 113.0 —0.9 —0.2 
Semimanufactured articles. .... 93.7 +0.8 +0.1 
Manufactured products........ 100.9 +0.2 +0.1 
All commodities other than 
Seem products.............. 99.7 +0.5 +0.1 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food..... . 98.5 +1.9 +0.1 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) — 

Bank debits for the fifteen Illinois cities registered a 
decided gain, 10.7 per cent, in May, 1944, from the May, 
1943, figure and were 6.9 per cent above that for April, 
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1944. All but two of the cities showed an increase over 
the same month a year ago, seven recording a gain of less 
than 10.0 per cent, five a gain of between 10.0 and 20.0 
per cent, while Peoria gained 30.5 per cent. In comparison 
with the previous month, bank debits for eight of the 
cities had increases varying from 0.2 per cent to 8.3 per 
cent, whereas seven showed decreases ranging from 0.1 
per cent to 10.4 per cent. 

Bank debits in the Chicago Federal Reserve District 
increased 11.8 per cent in May, 1944, as compared with 
May, 1943; the increase for the St. Louis District was 
14.1 per cent, and that for the United States 4.7 per cent. 
Increases from the April, 1944, figure were 2.6 per cent 
for the Chicago District, 19.6 per cent for the St. Louis 
District, and 0.9 per cent for the United States. 


, TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 





























Percentage Change 
City May May April May, 1944, from 
1944 

May April 

1943 1944 

Vettosis ckasvadas take yeuaeskeuentitaeae $5,929,190 $5,356,586 $5 ,548 ,925 +10.7 + 6.9 
OR ee ey oe ee ee a saeaate aes 12,460 10,961 12,768 +13.7 — 2.4 
ee Te er ee PES Sr Ea F< 17,725 16,890 17,340 + 4.9 + 2.2 
IAS ee, Pe, ep ee 19 ,903 18,495 21,573 + 7.6 — 7.7 
Chem ONN is. os vs vdbenpdicakssswenpeeeet - 15,420 15 ,307 15,507 + 0.7 — 0.6 
CoN Sc 5 6eke txkckcese sounder eo nea skoent 5 ,464 ,689 4,942,194 5,090 , 208 +10.6 + 7.4 
Dat £860.05 ve ile sobs 8 tae wees tek oenne waeiars 16,380 15,289 16,352 + 7.1 + 0.2 
eet nia hikd deeb GANS REA RE eee eae 34,498 28,791 33 ,325 +19.8 + 3.5 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 80 ,582 70,718 74 ,406 +13.9 + 8.3 
Sith an gos th adc bate cc seeer cae 11,162 11,691 11,176 = £5 —-01 
Sc vsi Gc as cae howe ep ann ob One eae bares 27,121 26,111 26 ,656 + 3.9 + 1.7 
as sv ccck nae thodnebuitesnrs ek aes 13,372 15,310 14,924 —12.7 —10.4 
PUN asa pine ae ¥ues Veateedaceidersdyes moeeeet 104 ,905 80 ,400 101,174 +30.5 + 3.7 
CR han <x cusdin due dead Ae alee a 16,607 14,225 16,740 +16.7 - @2 
re ns Se ee, Nae aren? 57 ,847 55,328 56,449 + 4.6 + 2.5 
Sees anon Cave bdend tnd enk dies 36,519 34,876 40 ,327 + 4.7 — 9.4 





Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

In May, 1944, ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois 
amounted to $52,023,000, an increase of 14.4 per cent over 
the figure for May, 1943, and of 7.1 per cent over that for 
April, 1944. Sales in the United States increased 18.5 per 
cent, and 6.0 per cent, respectively, for the corresponding 
periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash farm income for Illinois, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was $103,194,- 
000 for March, 1944, as compared with $95,374,000 for 
February, 1944, an increase of 8.2 per cent. The amount 
was an increase of 13.2 per cent over that for March, 1943. 

For the first quarter of 1944, the cash farm income 
amounted to $300,143,000, a gain of 18.3 per cent over 
that for the same period in 1943, 
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Commercial Failures 


There were more commercial failures in Illinois in April, 
1944, when 11 occurred, than in March, when there were 
only 6. However, the April liabilities amounted to only 
$69,000, as compared with $129,000 in March. In April, 
1943, there were 23 failures, with liabilities of $134,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 




















April January-April 
Year 
Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
ee 11 $ 69 46 $ 519 
Gs nsartamn baa 23 134 129 855 
Se cb cw. cu ead 76 607 312 3,434 
Ra TEE 78 1,300 298 3,922 
en and 106 1,131 390 3,763 
St cae sas 110 1,206 471 § ,407 











Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Coal production of shipping mines in Illinois for May, 
1944, was 6,048,667 tons, an increase of 27.2 per cent over 
that of May, 1943, and of 7.1 per cent over April, 1944. 
This was a very high record for May production. 

Shaft mines accounted for 4,983,029 tons and strip 
mines for 1,065,638 tons of coal production in May. The 
number of shipping mines reporting was 113; there were 
27,636 men who worked; and the average number of days 
worked was 22.0. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production in Illinois for May, 1944, was 6,528,- 
000 barrels, 4.9 per cent lower than the 6,862,000 barrels 
reported for May, 1943, but 2.8 per cent higher than the 
6,348,000 barrels recorded for April, 1944. Production 
for the first five months of 1944 was 7.1 per cent less than 
for the corresponding period in 1943, 

There were 84 new producing wells for the month, 
compared with 66 in May last year and with 92 in April 
this year. The number of new producing wells for the 
first five months of 1944 was 409, compared with 434 in 
the same period last year. 


Electric Power 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production for April, 1944, as shown by 
the report of the Federal Power Commission, was 1,066,- 
907,000 kilowatt hours, a decrease of 0.7 per cent from 
that for April, 1943, and of 8.1 per cent from that for 
March, 1944. 

Production for the United States showed an increase 
of 8.2 per cent for April over the same month a year ago, 
but a decrease of 5.8 per cent from the preceding month. 


Electric Power Consumption 
(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest electric utility companies in Illinois 
reported that in May, 1944, they sold to ultimate con- 
sumers 1,009,612,688 kilowatt hours of electricity. This 
was a 13.1 per cent increase over sales for May, 1943, 
but a decrease of 0.3 per cent from those of April, 1944. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 


In May, 1944, building permits valued at $5,763,100 
were issued in the 181 Illinois cities. This was an increase 


of 105.9 per cent over May, 1943, and of 28.4 per cent over 
April, 1944. 

When compared with the same month a year ago, 
increases in permit valuations were shown for all three 
classifications: new residential building, 96.6 per cent; 
new nonresidential building, 151.7 per cent; and additions, 
alterations, repairs, and installations, 109.4 per cent. 

New residential building and additions, alterations, 
repairs, and installations showed increases of 26.0 per 
cent and 60.4 per cent, respectively, in permit valuation 
over April, 1944. New nonresidential building, however, 
decreased 10.3 per cent. 

For the first five months of 1944, permit valuations 
amounted to $20,889,314, almost double (an increase of 
86.3 per cent) the value of those issued in the correspond- 
ing period in 1943. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The total value of construction contracts awarded in 
May, 1944, was $11,588,000, a decrease of 2.5 per cent 
from the same month a year ago and of 28.7 per cent 
from April, 1944. The 18.0 per cent increase in value of 
residential building over that of May last year more than 
counterbalanced the 13.8 per cent drop in nonresidential 
building, the result being a 4.0 per cent increase in total 
building. However, the 11.0 per cent decrease in public 
works and utilities contributed to the 2.5 per cent decline 
in total construction. In comparison with the previous 
month, the value of residential building was practically 
stable with an increase of 0.8 per cent, but nonresidential 
building declined more than one-half, and public works 
and utilities almost one-fourth. 

A comparison of the first five months of 1944 with 
the same period in 1943 showed a decrease in total con- 
tracts awarded of 34.7 per cent, in nonresidential building 
of 58.9 per cent, and in public works and utilities of 28.2 
per cent, but an increase of 38.7 per cent in residential 
building. The value of construction contracts awarded in 
the 37 eastern states in May, 1944, was 39.0 per cent lower 
than in May, 1943, and 20.0 per cent less than in April, 
1944. Compared with the preceding month reductions 
were: residential building, 9.0 per cent; nonresidential 
building, and public works and engineering, 22.0 per 
cent each. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








Percentage Change 
May, 1944, from 


ype of Construction 





Total Construction. .|$11,588 $11,884 ($16,246 





Total Building 6,726 10,216 


Residential : 3,767 4,410 
Nonresidential ‘ onl 2,959 5 ,806 
Public works and 
utilities sich 5,158 6,030 




















Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 36 independent department stores in IlIli- 
nois indicate that sales were 21.0 per cent higher in May, 
1944, than in May, 1943, and 2.0 per cent higher than in 
April of this year. Sales for the first five months of 1944 
were 7.0 per cent higher than for the same period in 1943. 

Chicago had seven reporting independent department 
stores, whose sales for May, 1944, were 20.0 per cent 
higher than for the same month the previous year, and 
3.0 per cent more than for April this year. Sales for the 
first five months were 4.0 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding five-month period in 1943. 

Illinois and Chicago followed practically the same 
pattern as the country as a whole, since sales of repre- 
sentative independent department stores in the United 
States in May, 1944, were 19.0 per cent higher than in 
May, 1943, and 5.0 per cent higher than in April, 1944. 


TABLE VI 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 














STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 
Percentage Change 
May, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 

May April 

1943 1944 

TP 8 Alls hao dos ch nccho ven ouee sta +16 + 6 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +21 + 2 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +14 + 7 
POR GIN so ene ena ed newer en as +10 + 5 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) +13 + 6 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) +10 + 5 
Meat markets, fish markets........ +9 — 1 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. .. +12 + 8 
Eating and Drinking Places......... +9 + § 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms + 6 + 4 
PE Ce re +20 +11 
General Stores (with foods).......... + 8 +9 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +4 +11 
fj RRS Re o> Te OR +16 + 8 
Lt. Ee eee oe +23 +38 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... — § — 6 
Lt Or ere +13 + 8 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . +25 +14 
a ert rey: +34 + 1 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores +30 + 3 
Family clothing stores............ +39 — 3 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores. .... +41 + 5 
SN. foaine sin ot ke ene + 1 —13 
JOU IR aidii'n4 saasacen ee 2 + 1 +33 
Awutommtive GG . <0. ee cba mee ee — 3 +11 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. — 3 +11 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group... . + § +10 
Pe Rs gd aay cos nee Mac + 6 + 8 
Household appliance dealers....... — 7 +13 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. +13 + 8 
i. pe eae +13 +12 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . +11 +7 
Min. 05s i 45< oo sek Fk Sek +49 +16 








Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Other Kinds of Business 


In May, 1944, sales of 1,959 independent retail stores other 
than departnient stores in Illinois were 14.0 per cent higher 
than those for May, 1943, and 7.0 per cent more than the 
amount for April, 1944. Total sales for the first five months 
were 9.0 per cent more than in the same period in 1943. 

The largest sales increases for May as compared with 
May, 1943, were in the miscellaneous group, 49.0 per cent; 
women’s ready-to-wear stores, 41.0 per cent; family cloth- 
ing stores, 39.0 per cent; the apparel group, 34.0 per cent; 
men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 30.0 per cent; dry 
goods and general merchandise stores, 25.0 per cent; fill- 
ing stations, 23.0 per cent; and drinking places, 20.0 per 
cent. Eighteen other classifications showed increases vary- 
ing from 16.0 per cent for florists down to 1.0 per cent for 
shoe stores and for jewelry stores. 

Sales decreases were shown by household appliance 
dealers, 7.0 per cent; fuel and ice dealers, 5.0 per cent; 
and the automotive group and motor-vehicle dealers, 3.0 
per cent each. 

Comparison of May sales with those for April showed 
considerable diversity in the percentage changes in the 
various classifications. The largest increases were shown 
in filling stations, 38.0 per cent; jewelry stores, 33.0 per 
cent; miscellaneous stores, 16.0 per cent; dry goods and 
general merchandise stores, 14.0 per cent; household ap- 
pliance dealers, 13.0 per cent; hardware stores, 12.0 per 
cent; drinking places, liquor stores, the automotive group, 
and motor-vehicle dealers, 11.0 per cent each; and the 
furniture-household-radio group, 10.0 per cent. Fifteen 
other classifications recorded increases varying from 9.0 
per cent for general stores down to 1.0 per cent in the 
apparel group. 

Decreases in sales occurred for shoe stores, 13.0 per 
cent; fuel and ice dealers, 6.0 per cent; family clothing 
stores, 3.0 per cent; and meat and fish markets, 1.0 per cent. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 

















Percentage Change 
May, 1944, from 
City and Population Group 

May April 

1943 1944 

Cities—100,000 and over.......... +19 + § 
COs oS sda cee ieaes cena +18 +4 
a ye eee +35 + 7 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +15 + 6 
NE oe aid ee Oa Pea eR +26 +5 
ee te, BN. occ oe oh wd dea ° + 3 
OS SR eer + 8 +10 
SDs. ooo a aden onan cease +17 + 5 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +13 + 2 
IN as 55 Sate ho pa ed +14 -1 
RR RT ae repay + 8 ° 
Dek 5: stn cid snieicieiditetalotingawee +14 — 3 
Rock Island-Moline............ +14 + 6 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +14 + 7 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. +12 +12 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. +14 +12 
Places of less than 2,500.......... +13 +10 





*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment, as reported by a sample group of Illinois 
industrial establishments, for May, 1944, was 1.0 per cent 
below that for April, whereas pay rolls for the same 
group increased 0.3 per cent. Industrial employment ex- 
perienced a fairly steady decline during the first five 
months of 1944, and for May showed an increase of only 
0.8 per cent over that of May, 1943. Pay rolls, however, 
had increased 11.7 per cent. 

In the manufacturing industries the decline in em- 
ployment in May from that for April was 1.0 per cent, 
the same as in total industry, but the increase in pay rolls 
was 0.1 per cent. The only increase in employment was 
0.7 per cent in transportation equipment establishments. 
Decreases in employment occurred in clothing and milli- 
nery, 3.5 per cent; chemicals and allied products, 2.8 per 
cent; wood and allied products, 2.3 per cent; paper goods, 
printing and publishing, 1.6 per cent; stone, clay, and 


glass, 1.5 per cent; textiles, 1.5 per cent; rubber products, 
1.3 per cent; metals and machinery, 0.9 per cent; food, 
beverages and tobacco, 0.4 per cent; and leather and allied 
products, 0.3 per cent. The increase in manufacturing pay 
rolls was very slight, the largest increase (7.9 per cent) 
being reported by the rubber products industry, and the 
largest decrease (1.9 per cent) by the stone, clay, and 
glass industry. 

Nonmanufacturing industries reported a decline in em- 
ployment from that for April of 1.1 per cent. Decreases 
occurred in mail order houses, 9.0 per cent; wholesale and 
retail trade combined, 3.0 per cent; coal mining, 2.0 per 
cent; department and variety stores, 1.1 per cent; and 
wholesale trade, 0.5 per cent. Increases were recorded in 
building construction and contracting, 7.0 per cent; public 
utilities, 0.4 per cent; all other retail, 0.3 per cent; and 
services, 0.1 per cent. Pay rolls, for the same comparison, 
increased 1.0 per cent. 

Gross weekly earnings for Illinois workers were $45.81 
for all reporting industries and $48.39 for manufacturing 
industries. The corresponding earnings for men were 
$53.34 and $54.31, and for women, $31.20 and $32.53. The 
highest average weekly earnings reported in the manu- 
facturing industries were $57.34 in the transportation 
equipment establishments, and the highest in the non- 
manufacturing industries were $56.76 in the building cén- 
struction and contracting establishments. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 








| 


Percentage Change May, 1944, from April, 1944 





City—Area All Reporting 


Establishments 


Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 





| Employment 


Pay Rolls 


Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 








TOTAL ALL CITIES 


+1.0 





CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA. .| 


+0. 





Chicago City 
Suburban cities 


A Ow 


+0. 
—3. 








Belleville 
Bloomington 
Danville 


Decatur area 
East St. Louis area 


Joliet area 
Kankakee-Bradley area 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby . . - 
Moline 


Quincy 

Rockford. . 

Rock Island . 
Springfield 
Sterling-Rock Falls 


All Other Cities 
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Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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COST OF 


(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. The cost of food accounts for 
40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of the cost of living for Chicago on the 
1935-1939 base was 124.1 for May, 1944. This was a de- 
crease Of 0.3 per cent from the index for May, 1943, but 
an increase of 0.2 per cent over that for April, 1944. 

The slight increase from the index for the previous 
month was largely due to advances in the retail prices of 
food and clothing of 0.2 per cent each. Nearly 55.0 per 
cent of the cost of living for the average wage earner or 
. lower-salaried worker is accounted for by these two items. 
An increase of 0.3 per cent occurred in the price of mis- 
cellaneous goods and services as a result of advances in 
the price of laundry and toilet soaps and in telephone 
rates in Chicago. The March survey was still used to de- 

termine rents, and prices of house furnishings and of fuel, 
electricity, and ice were unchanged. 
The 0.3 per cent decrease from the index for May, 


TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 























Percentage Change 
May, 1944, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
May April 100 
1943 1944 
AE wisacess en — 0.3 +0.2 124.1 
E RY ares! — 4.9 +0.2 134.2 
ee ee aa + 6.3 +0.2 131.3 
* Eee re . - . 
Fuel, electricity, andice} + 1.8 0.0 105.1 
x House furnishings......| -+12.0 0.0 134.7 
Miscellaneous ......... + 4.6 +0.3 | 118.9 





*March survey. . 
J Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


LIVING 


1943, might seem to indicate relative stability; however, 
prices for food decreased 4.9 per cent, while those for 
clothing, house furnishings, fuel, electricity, and ice, and 
miscellaneous items increased 6.3 per cent, 12.0 per cent, 
1.8 per cent, and 4.6 per cent, respectively. ' 

For the United States the index of the cost of living 
for May, 1944, was 125.0 on the 1935-1939 base, 0.1 per 
cent below that for May a year ago, but 0.4 above that for 
April, 1944. 


Retail Food Prices 


The retail cost of food in Chicago for May, 1944, was 
0.2 per cent higher than for April. This increase was due 
to advances of 1.5 per cent in the price of fresh, and 2.1 
per cent in the price of dried, fruits and vegetables. How- 
ever, these increases were counterbalanced to a large ex- 
tent by declines in the retail prices of dairy products, 
meats, fats and oils, eggs, and sugar. Retail food prices 
were lower by 4.9 per cent than in May, 1943. 

The increase of 0.5 per cent in the cost of food in 
Peoria in May, 1944, over that for the preceding month 
was caused by a seasonal advance in the average retail 
price of fresh fruits and vegetables. Other items in the 
retail food index remained fairly stable. Although retail 
food prices were higher than in the previous month they 
were on the average 7.1 per cent lower than in May, 1943. 
The index of retail food prices for May, 1944, was 138.2 on 
the 1935-1939 base. This was an-increase of 48.0 per cent 
over August, 1939, and of 39.6 per cent over January, 1941. 

In May, 1944, the retail cost of food in Springfield 
was 0.2 per cent higher than in April, 1944, but 5.4 per 
cent lower than in May, 1943. The increase over the 
previous month was due to higher prices for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, which were up 1.9 per cent. These foods 
are normally at a high price level at this time of year; 
however, they were lower in price than they were in May 
a year ago. The retail food cost index for May, 1944, was 
140.5 on the 1935-1939 base. This was an increase of 49.3 
per cent over that of August, 1939, and of 46.0 per cent 
over that of January, 1941. 

The retail cost of food in these Illinois cities com- 
pares favorably with that for the large cities in the 
United States, whose index for May, 1944, was 0.7 per 
cent higher than for April, 1944, but 5.2 per cent lower 
than for May, 1943. 

















TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change May, 1944, from 
Commodity Group May, 1943 April, 1944 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

Al GOIN co oa. x0 pte andes see teens —4.9 — 7.1 — 5.4 + 0.2 + 0.5 +0.2 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 1.4 | + 0.6 + 1.0 + 0.3 0.0 +0.1 
SES PRE Aa, 52 MORE Se — 5.8 — 6.0 — 4.8 — 0.2 -— 0.1 —0.1 
Dt RI is inch db ennesss Weeks — 2.1 — 2.4 — 1.4 — 0.3 - 0.1 +0.2 
OR CLE I OETA I EC T Ee — 9.4 —14.3 —17.5 — 0.2 + 0.2 —2.2 
Fruits and vegetables.................. — 8.9 —14.3 —10.5 + 1.2 + 2.1 +1.2 
3 a err cere oe —11.3 —19.4 —13.9 + 1.5 + 3.0 +1.9 
CRM ks 46 06 as dd Aan eeees 0.0 + 0.1 — 2.4 — 0.3 + 0.2 —0.2 
CS 6cpdnv ds dabd ewdeueieesasteuxe + 5.3 + 1.0 + 2.4 + 2.1 + 0.3 +0.1 
DOUGIR sons ak nding oh abe Oba Watts + 0.4 + 0.3 — 0.1 + 0.2 + 0.3 —0.1 
LO PRCT Peery ee rrr — 1.6 — 1.0 — 1.8 — 0.2 + 0.1 —0.2 
_ I a ee + 1.2 — 1.3 — 4.6 — 0.1 — 1.8 —2.1 























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

A reduction of activity in the important metals and 
machinery group was largely responsible for the declines 
of 1.9 per cent in employment and 4.4 per cent in pay rolls 
in May. Nonmanufacturing establishments decreased 3.2 
per cent in number of workers, but pay rolls showed a 4.8 
per cent gain. Building permits valued at $27,929 were 
issued in May; this amount was more than double the 
valuation for April. Bank deposits were 2.2 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month. For the first five 
months for 1944, department store sales showed an in- 


crease of 15.8 per cent over the corresponding period in 


1943; May, 1944, department store sales were 24.9 per cent 
higher than those of May, 1943. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the largest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, rail- 
road supplies, gas and electric appliances, machinery, 
musical instruments, and radio and auto accessories.) 

For the past five months, employment in the reporting 
group of Chicago establishments has been declining; in 
May, the number of those employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries was almost 5 per cent less than in December, 1943, 
the month in which such employment reached its all-time 
peak. Only three of the manufacturing groups—transpor- 
tation equipment, leather products, and wood products— 
reported more workers for May than for April. Metals 
and machinery, foods, chemicals, and clothing manufac- 
turing concerns reported the greatest declines in employ- 
ment. Pay rolls for all reporting establishments and for 
nonmanufacturing concerns showed increases of 0.1 per 
cent and 0.5 per cent, respectively; for the manufacturing 
group, pay rolls declined 0.1 per cent. Building permit 
valuations rose 35.6 per cent for the month. Retail sales 
were 4 per cent higher than in April, and 18 per cent 
above the figure for a year ago. Largely because of ad- 
vances in the retail prices of food and clothing, the cost of 
living in Chicago was 0.2 per cent higher in May than 
in April. Bank debits rose 7.4 per cent in the month, and 
were 10.6 per cent higher than in May, 1943. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 
The Danville city area was one of the four in the 
State which showed an increase in both employment and 
pay rolls for May. Employment made a slight gain of 0.1 
per cent, whereas pay rolls showed a substantial increase 
of 5.0 per cent. Most of the improvement was due to in- 
creased activity in building construction, and in the manu- 
facture of food and clothing. Bank debits were practically 
*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 


Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


the same as in April, but 7.1 per cent above the figure for 
May, 1943. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybean 
production and processing. The city has important con. 
cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 

Employment in the Decatur area decreased by 2.3 
per cent from April to May, and there was a slight decline 
in pay rolls. The chemicals group, in which the large 
ordnance plants are classified, metals and machinery, and 
food manufacturing concerns reported sharp reductions in 
activity which accounted for most of the decline. On the 
other hand, manufacturers of transportation equipment 
and building construction firms recorded increases in both 
number of workers and wage payments. Expansion of 
building activity was also indicated by an increase of 476.8 
per cent in the valuation of building permits issued in 
May, as compared with April. Bank debits rose 3.5 per cent 
in the month, and were 19.8 per cent above those for 
May, 1943. Retail sales were 26 per cent greater than a 
year ago, and 5 per cent higher than in April. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 
smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil 
refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

For the entire group of reporting firms in the area, 
employment declined 1.0 per cent, whereas May pay rolls 
were 1.3 per cent higher than the April figure. Firms in 
the metals and machinery group, chemicals, and service 
industries employed fewer workers. There was increased 
employment in the food manufacturing and building con- 
struction firms, and pay-roll gains by these two groups 
offset decreased wage payments reported for other groups. 
Bank ‘debits were 8.3 per cent higher than in April, and 
13.9 per cent above those reported for May, 1943. Retail 
sales showed a gain of 3 per cent for the month but were 
practically unchanged from a year ago. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paint, 
foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 

For the first five months of 1944, department store 
sales increased 10.4 per cent over the corresponding period 
in 1943. They gained 8.6 per cent for May over April, and 
were 26.5 per cent higher than in May, 1943. Nonmanu- 
facturing firms in the area reported increases in both 
employment and pay rolls. Their rise in pay rolls was 
sufficient to counteract the decline suffered in manu factur- 
ing pay rolls, so that a slight increase in wage payments 
was shown for all reporting establishments. Wood manu- 
facturing firms reported substantial decreases in number 
of workers, which accounted for most of the downward 
trend in employment. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 
(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
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two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

There was a slight decrease, 0.2 per cent, in the num- 
ber of workers employed in May, but wage payments in- 
creased 4.3 per cent. Both employment and pay rolls 
showed increases over the figures for a year ago, 2.3 per 
cent and 7.2 per cent, respectively. Bank debits were 3.8 
per cent below the amount for April, 1944, and 26.5 per 
cent less than in May, 1943. Sales tax-collections indicate 
that retail trade is substantially above the levels of a year 
ago. Industrial prospects of three of the six major indus- 
tries in Mattoon are reported to be bright; prospects for 
the other three are good. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It also 
manufactures cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, malleable 
iron, steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and 
furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of 
the State.) 

The Peoria area was one of the four city areas of the 
State which showed gains in both employment and pay 
rolls for May, for all reporting establishments. Nonmanu- 
facturing establishments, however, reported declines. Gains 
in employment were limited to metals and machinery, 
transportation equipment, food manufacturing, and whole- 
sale and retail trade establishments. Bank debits showed a 
greater increase (30.5 per cent) over the figure for a year 
ago than any other of the reporting cities, and were 3.7 
per cent higher than in April. Retail sales rose 7 per cent 
in the month, and were 35 per cent higher than in May, 
1943. For the period January-May, 1944, department store 
sales were 11.7 per cent greater than sales for the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. Building permit valuations 
showed an increase of 121.3 per cent for the month. A 
seasonal advance in retail prices of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables caused a rise of 0.5 per cent in the cost of food in 
Peoria in May, although food prices on the average were 
7.1 per cent lower than in May, 1943. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

Quincy reported a drop of 1.0 per cent in employment, 
but had an increase of 6.6 per cent in pay rolls, the largest 
gain shown by any of the cities which are sampled. This 
situation resulted from the fact that, although there was 
a reduction in work forces, larger wage payments were 
reported by metals and machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, and paper goods manufacturing firms. Bank debits 
fell off slightly in May, but were 16.7 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
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chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 

Decreased activity in the metals and machinery group, 
together with declines in the transportation equipment, 
chemicals, clothing, leather, and food groups, resulted in 
declines of 1.8 per cent in employment and 1.4 per cent 
in pay rolls for the manufacturing industries. Nonmanu- 
facturing concerns, however, recorded gains of 3.6 per cent 
in employment and 3.0 per cent in pay rolls. Consumption 
of electric power was 5.2 per cent less than in April. De- 
partment store sales showed a slight decline, but retail 
sales as a whole were 10 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding month, and 8 per cent above those for May, 1943. 
Building permit valuations showed a slight decline and bank 
debits a slight increase as compared with April figures. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are flour and lumber mills, sash and door factories, glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island, employment showed a slight decline 
of 0.4 per cent in May, and pay rolls rose 0.2 per cent. 
Increases in wage payments were reported for metals and 
machinery, rubber products, paper goods, printing and pub- 
lishing, and service establishments. Bank debits were 4.8 
per cent above the amount for April. Retail sales for the 
area were 6 per cent higher than in April, and 14 per cent 
above those for May, 1943. Reporting establishments in 
Moline recorded declines of 0.9 per cent in employment 
and 0.1 per cent in pay rolls. Nonmanufacturing concerns 
showed increases of 1.4 per cent in number of workers and 
3.9 per cent in wage payments. Bank debits in Moline 
showed a decline in comparison with both April, 1944, and 
May, 1943. Department store sales increased 5.2 per cent 
for the month, and were 14.5 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 

Rock Island County now stands next to Cook County 
as a financial center of the State, and is actively further- 
ing a better understanding of agriculture-industry rela- 
tionship. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the State Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 

Reduced operations in metals and machinery and 
transportation equipment manufacturing firms resulted in 
substantial declines in employment and pay rolls, 3.7 per 
cent and 2.8 per cent, respectively. The food manufac- 
turing and wholesale and retail trade establishments, on 
the other hand, expanded their operations. Coal mines had 
fewer workers but a large increase in wage payments. 
Retail costs of food in Springfield were 0.2 per cent higher 
than in April, but 5.4 per cent less than a year ago. There 
was an increase of 5 per cent in retail sales for the month, 
and of 17 per cent as compared with sales for May, 1943. 
Sales of department stores were in line with the general 
retail trends. Bank debits declined 9.4 per cent in May, 
but were 4.7 per cent above the figure for May, 1943. 
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